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Meet Katelin Jones, age 9. 
Heading back to school 
this fall, Katelin says that 
the best way to make 
new friends is to have 

“a full heart and always 
be willing to share your 
ideas. And don’t make 
someone feel like they 
have to be your friend.” 


Cover photos: Paul Tryba 


Letters trom You 


Patsy 
In the May/June issue, you 
had a story about dolls of 

the past. One caption said, 
“Cuddling a Patsy doll in the 
1930s.” When my mom was 
little, in the late 1940s, she had 
a Patsy doll. She said it looked 
a little like the one in your 
magazine. My mom loved that 
doll so much that when I was 
born she named me Patsy. 
Potacis. ouch 


Age 11, Brielle, New Jersey 


Try This y 
I did the craft Melt Dad’s Heart 


in your May/June issue, and it 
was a big hit. Have you tried 


putting pressed flowers on the 
crayon wax while it’s still hot? 
It makes it really pretty. 


Sccoh Dlamberg 


Age 11, Plantation, Florida 


Readers 


I'd like to commend you on 


having such a great magazine. 
Whenever I get it, I learn some- 
thing new, and when I tell my 
parents about it they usually 
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say, “I didn’t know that!” Some- 
times I catch my mom reading 
it with my dog peeking over 
her shoulder. It just goes to 
show, you don’t have to be 

to enjoy American Girl. 


, Birmingham, <i 


Age 


Ghost Story 
I was really upset when I read 
“The Girl Who Became a 
Ghost” in the July/August 
issue. It freaked me and my 
younger sister out. I know 

that this was the purpose of 
the story, but I look to your 
magazine for fun and advice, 
not scares! 

GL Conrad Reoadue 
Marietta, Georgia 

We picked “The Girl Who Became 
a Ghost” as a winner in the story 
contest because it was one of the 
best-written stories we received. 
But we didn’t know just how 
scary it would be to some girls. 
We’re really sorry the story 
frightened you—and the other 
girls who wrote to us. You’ve 
reminded us just how powerful 


’ 


a story can be! 


Illustrations: Mary Lynn Blasutta 
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Buzzword 


American girls everywhere are 
using this buzzword this season: 


flibbertigibbet 


Say it: “FLIB-er-tee-JIB-it” 

What it means: a silly person 

One way to use it: “Belinda giggled 
80 much she became known as a 
flibbertigibbet.” 

The buzzword is tucked somewhere 
into this issue of American Girl. 
Can you find it? 


rishxpress 


Illustrations: Paul Meisel 


Roll Call 


Last spring, we asked you to write us if you had an unusual 
name. Our favorite response came from the Boyd sisters in 
Lynchburg, Missouri. Their names are Sunshine Ranita, 
Crystal Dawn, Azure Spring, and Summer-Come-Softly! 
Now it’s time to take attendance at American Girl’s School 
of Unusual Names. Raise your hand if you’re present! 


Yellowstone Winter Wambold Boing 


Age 11, Lansing, Michigan Age 9, Pagosa Springs, Colorado 


Cpe Mattrole 


Age edway, California 


Fairlight hitzgerald 


Age 7, Vancouver, Washington 


Destanu Warne 
Age 13, Rockford, Michigan 


LUNA CoTTRELL Scot T 
Age 12, Bellingham, Washington 


Age 10, Elmira, New York 


Feven hea Richards on 


Age 11, Loxley, Alabama 


Quasar horraor) 


Age 11, Denton, Montana 


Prick OFOL 


Age 10, Beattie, Kansas 


1. Who ave Casey ancl Caymus? & 
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Heading to Class 


Schooltime is here at last. 
Winter will come, and summer 
has passed. 
There’s science, recess, and bells 
that ring— 
Chorus is fun, ’cause you get to sing. 
| like it, | like it, and | hope you do, too, 
| hope that you like it as much as | do! 


LnteivtnS Woetine 


Age 9, Davis, California 


School 


Science 

Classes 
Homework 
Obtaining goals 
Oops! (mistakes) 
Learning 


A lexondt's. Une aie! 


Age 11, Lake Oswego, Oregon 
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Locker Makeove 


Liven up your locker by creating a collage i 
of you and your friends. Cover the inside 


of your locker door with wrapping paper 
turned white-side out. Tape up pictures 
of your pals. Have friends autograph 

the paper. Add souvenirs, ticket stubs, 
an “A” paper, a favorite poem or magazine 
picture, and other mementos as the year ° 
goes on. By June you'll have a whole 
lockerful of memories! 
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Contest! Write a Song ,, a. 


Make us some music, toss us a tune— y 
Write us a song, and do it soon! a Bs 


Enter the American Girl songwriting contest! The 
song must be written to the tune of “America.” 
(That's the song that begins, “My country, ’tis 
of thee,”) It can be on any subject—your friend, 
your cat, your school, or your brother, for 
example. Write down your ditties and send 

them to Girls Express—the address is on page 6. 
We'll sing them all and print our favorites in a 
future issue. CONTEST DEADLINE: October 1, 1994 


a 
Jewelry by Monique 
When Monique Frazier’s parents had 
friends over for dinner one night, she 


“I was a little bored,” she admits, “and 
I started doodling on my napkin.” Then 


one of the dinner guests examined the 


When she draws, says 
Monique, she usually thinks 
about friendship and love. He turned to Monique and said, “You 


animals and kids on Monique’s napkin. 


should be a jewelry designer!” 
The man was president of a jewelry-making company. Only 

three weeks later, Monique’s stick figures were decorating 
earrings, bracelets, pendants, and pins. Today her Friendship 
Collection is sold in stores around the country. It still seems funny 
to Monique, age 11, to see her designs in the 
department-store jewelry case. “One time 
my friend and I went to a store at the 
mall, and she asked the clerk, ‘Do you 
have the Friendship Collection?’ I was 


sort of embarrassed,” says Monique, 
laughing. “But they had it!” 


Monique sent one of her bracelets 
to Hillary Clinton. The First Lady 
sent back an autographed photo 
and a thank-you letter. 


didn’t expect anything exciting to happen. 


Photos: Metal Arts Group 


Your answers: 


In the March/April issue, we 
asked how much homework you 
do every night. The results: 


Third-graders study less 
than half an hour a night. 


| 

| 

| 
Fourth-, fifth-, and | 
sixth-graders study hat | 
| 

| 

| 


an hour to an hour a night. 


Seventh-graders study 


less than half an hour a night. 


Almost all of you stay away from 
the TV when you study. You say 
homework takes longer when you 
do it in front of the TV! 


Next question: 

How do you spend most of your op 
time after school? Wy 

U Studying 

L) Watching TV 

L) Reading books 

U) Playing sports 

Which one? _____ 

U Attending an after-school club 
Which one? 

U) Other: 


What’s your favorite after-school 
snack? 


‘Sn OL WOUL IEW joue SAomsue Anoh pno Laz 
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Write to Us! 


Send your responses to questions 
in Girls Express to the address 
below. Include your name and AGE. 


American Girl Y ZS P 
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8400 Fairway Place 
Middleton, WI 53562 


R 
Age 8 Nazareth, Pennsylvania 
Deadline: Answers from this issue 


should be in by October 1, 1994. 


We want to know more about the | 
best room in your house—your | 
| bedroom. Why is your room 
special? Send a photo if you can. 


| | 


Sor Ln re) 
6 8, 


| 
m \ ae... 
om | 


\\coan Hour 


age 10, Temple, Texas 


Do you have any special tips 

on organizing or decorating your 
bedroom? Use your own paper if 
you need more room. 


Cat ovt your ancwers and mail them to vs. 


—=_— —i il 
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More than 5,000 of you entered our envelope-decorating contest! “lo 


Here are some of our favorite postal pictures. Check out our special 
stamps to see portraits of the artists. 
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y NOVA D'INNOCENZ0 


Age 9, New York, New York 


How 

tts 
La. phot Massachuse 
Age 8, 


Age 9, Kansas City, Missouri 
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Talk It Out 


Peer Pressure 


We asked readers: Have other kids ever pressured 
you into doing something you didn’t want to do? 


Once, some kids wanted me to tell 
a friend that all the people at our 


untrue, because I liked her. I absolutely did not 
go along with them. I made the right decision, 
because if I hadn’t backed out of the situation, 
my friend would’ve felt really bad. 


Yordan TUCO 


13, Yardley, Pennsylvania 


One of my friends was pressured 
to fight with someone. She walked 


away because fighting doesn’t 
solve anything. You don’t have to do it. You can 
say, “That’s not a great idea,” or walk away. 


Teria Mahoney 


Age 11, District Heights, Maryland 


Sometimes kids pressure you to 
hang out with only the kids they 


like. That’s not right. It makes me 
not feel good, because they push their opinion 
on me as ifit were better than mine. 


Britta Jones 


Age 10, Spokane, Washington 
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lunch table didn’t like her. That was 


The fact that “everyone else is 
| doing it” is not a good reason to do 

4 something, although I’ve used those 
words so many times I think they’re imprinted on 
my brain. It’s important to know right from wrong 
and let that be your reason to do something. 


‘ 


Age 12, Bow, New Hampshire 


My friend made me go babysitting 
with her. I didn’t want to go because 
I didn’t know the people, and I knew 


I wouldn’t feel very comfortable. I went, but I don’t 
think I made the right decision. Now ifa friend 
tries to pressure me into doing something, I’m 
just going to learn to say no. 


Daniell? Marie Aranz 


Age 11, Mission Viejo, California 


| I was pressured by a group of kids to 
tease my brother and someone else. 
I refused to do it, because I know how 


I would feel if someone called me names—mad. 


Lisa Ramos 


Age 11, Doraville, Georgia 


One friend of mine always wants to 
play games I don’t want to play. IfI 
don’t do what others are doing I feel 


weird, But when I think back on it later, I feel stupid 


that [ thought I should do what everybody else did. 


Aue 10, Ames, lowa 


The next time kids pressure me to 
do something I don’t want to do I’m 


going to tell them, “I have my own 
mind, and with it I decided the answer is xo!” 


vestin £ Lei 


Age 11, Urbandale, lowa 


It’s your choice and your life. You 
should think through the conse- 
quences. Ask yourself, “If I do this, 
how will I feel inside? Will I get in trouble? Will 
my parents be mad?” Think it through! 


Faulsen 


° 
ge 12,\Brighton, Michigan 


You know right from wrong. You 


should make your own decision— 
one that you can live with. 


Kellie Jean MKenzie 


Age 10, Mount Pleasant, lowa 


Here’s my advice to other girls. If 


answer is simple—don't! 


Oundwuromn 


Age 12, Lake Kiowa, Texas 


you don’t want to do something, the 


What to Do If It 
Happens to You 


If what the crowd wants to do doesn’t 
seem like a good thing to you: 
It probably isn’t. Ask yourself, “Would I do this 
if my friends weren’t pressuring me?” If the 
answer’s “No,” then don’t do it now. Tell the others 
you’re not interested or you have something else 
to do. If that little voice inside your head says 


“Don’t,” listen! 


y) If a friend gets mad because you won’t 
go along with the group: 

Try letting it blow over. Your friend may be mad 
for a day or so, but a real friend won’t hold it 
against you. In fact, she may respect you for 
standing up for what you believe is right. If she 


stays mad, tell her you’re sorry she’s upset. But 


you don’t have to apologize for not joining in. 


Let’s Talk Some More 


Talk It Out has changed! Instead of going to 
schools, American Girl now invites readers to send 


in answers. Some will be printed in a future issue. 


Next subject: Divorce. What advice would you 
give to girls whose parents are getting divorced? 
If your parents are divorced, tell us what has 


helped you adjust. 


Send your answers and a school picture to: 
American Girl, 8400 Fairway Place, Middleton, WI 
53562. Deadline: October 1, 1994. Be sure to 


include your name and age. X 
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Bitter 
Medicine and 


Brotherly 
@ Love 


BY CONNIE PORTER 


Addy and her family have 

fled slavery and escaped to 

freedom in the northern 

city of Philadelphia. 

Freedom! Such a sweet 

word! How could Addy 
know that even here 
she’d be judged by the 
color of her skin? 


FROM THE BOOK Happy BIRTHDAY, ADDY! 
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ustration: Melodye Rosales 


Spot illustrations: Geri Strigenz Bourget and Renée Graef 


ddy’s hands were sweating 
in anticipation. J can do it, 

I can do it, she repeated to 
herself. She and her friend 
Sarah were practicing their 
Double Dutch. Sarah was twirling. Addy 
watched and listened. Tip-tap-tip-tap. Tip-tap- 
tip-tap. When she was ready she jumped in 
between the loops. She was jumping! Eight 
times in a row. Ten. Twelve. She was losing 


count. A big smile burst onto Addy’s face. 
Sarah shrieked with delight. Then the ropes 
twisted around Addy’s feet. 

Sarah rushed to Addy and gave her a hug. 
“I knew you could do it, Addy. You was great!” 

“I can’t believe it,” Addy said happily. She 
had been trying to learn Double Dutch for a 
long time. “Let’s tell M’dear.” 

M’dear was an older lady who lived in the 
boardinghouse with Addy and her family. She 
C) was blind. When Addy got sad, 
thinking about how her poppa 


Mt \N couldn’t find work as a carpen- 


Nittittistt] ii ter just because he was colored, 
li she liked to go to M’dear’s room 
Sunny kept M’dear company. 


to talk. She also liked to listen to 
M’dear said that when she heard Sunny sing- 


M’dear’s canary, Sunny. 


ing out from his soul, it brought sunshine 
into her life. 

Usually M’dear sat by the window, but when 
Addy and Sarah came into her room today she 
was lying down with a wet cloth on her fore- 
head. Sunny was silent. 

“M’dear, you feel all right?” Addy asked 
softly. 


“I was just resting,” answered M’dear. 

“I have a terrible headache, and I’ve run out 
of medicine.” 

“T'll go to the druggist and get you some 
more,” Addy offered. “It’s only a few blocks 
from here. Sarah will go with me.” 

“If you're sure it wouldn’t be any trouble,” 
M dear said. 

“We'd be glad to go,” 
Addy assured her, 
taking the blue bottle 
from the table next to 
M’dear’s bed. “We'll 
be back real quick.” 

M’dear gave Addy fifty cents. “Get your- 
selves a treat while you’re out getting my 
medicine,” M’dear said. “And bring me back 
the change.” 

Addy and Sarah went straight to the 
druggist, but the clerk said he was out of 
the medicine M’dear needed. 

“Now what do we do?” asked Sarah ina 
worried voice. 

“When I was on the ice wagon with Poppa 
yesterday, I saw another druggist on a street 
called Pebble Avenue,” Addy said. 

“But Pebble Avenue is miles from here,” 
said Sarah. 

“We can take a streetcar,” said Addy. “We'll 
be there in no time.” 

“I don’t think that’s such a good idea,” Sarah 
said. “You know we can’t ride most streetcars.” 
It was true. Addy had heard talk at the 
boardinghouse about the trouble black peo- 
ple had been facing on the streetcars. The 
newspaper had said there had almost been 
riots about it. One conductor threw a colored 
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man off a streetcar and broke his leg. 

“But we got to get M’dear’s medicine,” 
Addy insisted. “I know which streetcars col- 
ored people can ride.” 

Sarah thought for a minute. “But they dan- 
gerous,” she protested. 

“Not if we stick together,” said Addy. 
“Come on.” 


ddy and Sarah walked one 
block to the avenue. They 
waited only a few minutes 
before a streetcar came, 
pulled by two horses. Like 
the other black riders, Addy and Sarah had to 
ride on the outside platform. Only whites 
could ride inside and sit in the seats. 

As the horses took off, Addy and Sarah 
held tightly to the railing. From the first day 
Addy had arrived in Philadelphia, she had 
wanted to ride a streetcar. Now here she was! 
The horses built up speed, and Addy felt a 
warm breeze sweeping past her. The city 
whizzed by—the row houses, the markets, 
the churches. They were a blur kissed by the 
green of the trees. As the streetcar slowed, 
the city came back into focus. When the 
streetcar stopped for more passengers, the 
white people paid their fares first. They moved 
inside, where there were plenty of seats. The 
black people who came aboard had to squeeze 
their way onto the outside platform, which 
was getting crowded. Addy looked at Sarah, 
who looked worried. 

“We almost there,” Addy assured her. 

The car pulled away so suddenly, the man 


her foot. The people on the platform were 
crowded so tightly together now that Addy 
couldn’t feel the breeze as the streetcar 
gained speed. Addy was relieved when they 
arrived at their stop and could get off. 

The drugstore was just a block away from 
the streetcar stop. 
The girls took offina 
hurry, anxious to get 
the medicine and get 
back to M’dear. When 
they got to the store, 
they found a long line ae 
of people waiting at the counter. Addy and 
Sarah went to the end of the line. 

“We'll be on our way in a few minutes,” 
Addy said to Sarah. 

The girls inched their way forward in the 
line. Ten minutes passed before they were 
up to the counter. Before Addy could open 
her mouth to ask for the medicine, a man 
approached the counter. The clerk, a stout 
bald man, ignored Addy and waited on him. 

“We was next,” Sarah whispered to Addy. 

“I know,” Addy said softly. “Maybe he used 
to waiting on grown folks first. He probably 
ain’t seen us. He gonna wait on us next.” 

When the clerk finished with the man, 
Addy started, “We'd like to get...” Before 
she could complete her sentence, the clerk 
walked away and waited on a white girl who 
had just walked in the door. 

“You can’t say he didn’t see us this time,” 
Sarah said. 

Addy knew that Sarah was right. They 
watched in surprise as the clerk waited on 
the girl, who was no older than they were. 


next to Addy lost his balance and stepped on 
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Addy was angry and hurt. This was how her 


master had talked to her on the plantation. * 


He talked nicely to her as he filled her order. 
After the girl handed him her money, the 
clerk gave her back the change, counting it 
out in her hand. 

Finally the clerk came over to Addy. “What 
do you want?” he asked in a stern voice that 
startled her. 

Addy handed him the medicine bottle and 
asked for another just like it. 

“Do you have money?” he asked. 

Addy thought that was a strange question. 
Why would I be here if I ain’t have money? she 


thought. She tried to hand the clerk her money. 


“Put it on the counter,” he demanded. 

Addy glanced at Sarah, who was looking at 
the floor. As Addy placed the money on the 
counter, she felt her face getting 
hot. She was angry and hurt. 
This was how her master had 
talked to her on the planta- 
tion. Addy put the money 
on the counter. The clerk 
took it and got the medicine. 
Then, instead of handing Addy her change, 
he slapped it down on the counter. Some of it 
rolled onto the floor. Sarah scrambled to get it. 
Without saying a word, Addy picked up the 
medicine and the girls left. 

Addy and Sarah started down the avenue, 
walking hand in hand, to wait for a streetcar 
to take them back across town. 

“That man treated us so bad,” Addy said. 


“Because we colored,” Sarah added. “Some 
white folks think they’re better than us.” 

“But that’s not right,” protested Addy, hurt 
and confused. 

“No, it ain’t,” agreed Sarah. “But things 
ain’t always right.” 


hen they got back to the 
streetcar stop, a large crowd 
was waiting impatiently. 
The first streetcar that came 
along was packed. It didn’t 
even stop, and some of the people waiting on 
the corner began to grumble. 

“We gotta get on this next one,” Addy said 
anxiously. “M’dear waiting for her medicine.” 

It was twenty minutes before another car 
came. It stopped and Addy, Sarah, and the 
rest of the black passengers got on, crowding 
the platform. As the streetcar pulled out, they 
were packed so closely that Addy didn’t have 
to hold on to the railing. She held tightly to 
the bottle of medicine. 

At the next stop, the conductor yelled out, 
“White passengers only!” 

Awhite man made his way through the 
crowd and got on. He pushed through the 
black people on the platform and sat down 
in one of the empty seats inside. 

“That’s not fair,” a thin black man in over- 
alls called up from the street. “We’ve been 
waiting for a car for an hour.” 
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“T don’t care,” he screamed. “T’ll call the police if 


every last one of you doesn’t get off right now 


A woman standing near the thin man 
added, “There’s plenty of room if you let 
us ride inside.” 

“T don’t make the rules,” the conductor 
replied. “You'll have to wait for the next one.” 

“We won’t wait!” the black man in the over- 
alls yelled. He and some other passengers 
pushed their way onto the car. 

The conductor’s voice boomed. “Get off of 
this car! Get off!” 

Addy felt her heart beating fast. She looked 
for Sarah, but Sarah had been pushed past her. 
As Addy turned around, she saw the conductor 
pushing through the crowd toward the people 
who had just gotten on the streetcar. Some of 
them jumped off, but the man in the overalls 
didn’t. He held on to the railing. When the 
conductor reached him, he grabbed the man 
by the straps of his overalls and pulled at him 
until the man lost his grip and fell to the street. 

Then the conductor turned to the black 
people on the platform. “Now, all of you col- 
ored people, out!” he bellowed. His face was 
red with fury. “Every last one of you!” 

“We already paid our fare,” one woman 
protested. 

“I don’t care,” he screamed. “T’ll call the 
police if every last one of you doesn’t get off 
right now!” 

Addy felt pushing from all sides. A sharp 
elbow hit her shoulder. Someone trampled 
over her feet. Addy was caught up in the 
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crowd, and before she knew it, she was swept 
right off the end of the platform. She fell to 
the ground, ripping a hole in her stocking and 
scraping her knee. She watched the streetcar 
pull away from the stop with no one on the 
platform and plenty of empty seats inside. 

Sarah rushed up to her. “Addy, is you all 
right?” Jie 

“I guess so,” Addy said. “At least : 
I didn’t drop M’dear’s medicine.” 

“T don’t want to get back on no 
streetcar,” said Sarah. 

“Don’t worry about that,” said 
Addy. “There ain’t no more 
money for the fare anyway. We used up every- 
thing M’dear gave us on the two rides we 
already took.” 

“How far is it to home?” Sarah asked. 

“It’s a long way from here,” Addy said. 

“A long way.” 


t was late afternoon when 
Addy and Sarah finally 
made it back to the board- 
inghouse. As they trudged 
up the front steps, M’dear 


called out, “Addy, is that you and your friend?” 


“It’s us,” Addy answered. She tried not to 
sound as discouraged as she felt. 

“Come right on in here,” M’dear said with 
relief in her voice. “I was so worried about you, 
I was thinking of coming after you myself.” 
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“Now, all of you colored people, out!” the conductor bellowed. “Every last one of you!” 
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Illustration: Bradford Brown 


Addy and Sarah went into M’dear’s room. 
Addy tried to dust off her dress and hide the 
hole in her stocking, but then she remembered 

that M’dear couldn’t see them. 
“Addy, what took you so 
long?” M’dear asked. 
Addy and Sarah glanced 
at each other. 

“The druggist in the 
neighborhood didn’t have the medicine, so 
we had to go to another store,” Addy 
explained. Her voice was trembling. She was 
telling the truth, at least part of it. When Addy 
handed M’dear the medicine, M’dear reached 
for Addy’s hand and held it. M’dear’s eyes 
looked right into Addy’s. 

“There’s something else,” M’dear said gen- 
tly. “I can tell by your voice.” 

Reluctantly, Addy started telling the story. 
When she got to the part about being forced 
off the streetcar, Addy said, “We was just mind- 
ing our own business, and the conductor threw 
all of us colored people off. That ain’t right.” 

“No, it’s not right,” M’dear said. 

“I thought colored people in the North sup- 
posed to be free,” Sarah piped in. “But we in 
the North and we ain’t free.” 

M dear was quiet for a moment, and then she 
answered, “You're right, Sarah, we still have to 
fight for our freedom here in the North. That’s 
because some people are prejudiced. Prejudice 
blinds people. It doesn’t allow them to see peo- 
ple for who they really are. That conductor who 
mistreated you girls is blind, blinder than me.” 

“I don’t see why Philadelphia is called the 
City of Brotherly Love,” Addy said. “The 
druggist across town didn’t want to wait on us 
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because we colored. We can’t ride inside the 
streetcars because we colored. My poppa 
can’t even get a job as a carpenter because he 
colored. There ain’t any brotherly love in this 
city, and it ain’t ever gonna change.” 

“Why do you feel things won’t ever change?” 
M’dear asked. 

“Because we can’t change the color of our 
skin,” Addy answered. 

“Well, you’re right about that,” M’dear 
agreed. “We can’t change the color of 
our skin. But don’t let prejudice 
make you its prisoner. Remem- 
ber my bird Sunny. His spirit 
goes beyond his cage with 
every note he sings.” Gently, 
M dear put her hand on Addy’s cheek. 
“You have to keep right on living, right 
on singing your song.” 

Addy felt M’dear was looking deep inside her. 

“T will,” promised Addy. “I will.” 


Meet the Author 
% Connie Porter * 


I’m glad I have chosen 

to be a writer. I feel 

| about writing the way 

I feel about all the arts. 
m2 Now Artists do what they do— 

paint, act, write, sing, dance—because it is fun 

and freeing, and is part of their souls. It also 

brings pleasure and freedom to others. 

Connie Porter is the author of the Addy books in The 


American Girls Collectione. 


Looking Back 


Tired of Giving In 


One quiet woman refuses to give up her seat ona 
city bus—and changes America forever. 


n the evening of December 1, 1955, | man could sit down. 
when Rosa Parks refused to give Everyone got up— 
up her seat on a bus to a white except Rosa. The g 
man, she wasn’t trying to be a hero. She was police arrested her E 
just tired—tired of giving in. and took her to jail. : 
Ever since her girlhood in Alabama, Rosa Leaders in the 3 
had resented the way African Americans were | black community : Rosa rides i ae for the 
treated. Nearly a hundred years after Addy’s saw Rosa’s arrest as _ first time in her life. 


time, people in the a chance to fight segregation. Lawyers took 
Res South were still Rosa’s case all the way to the Supreme Court, 


: ta ; * segregated, orsepa- | the highest court in America. Meanwhile, 

3 | | rated, by color. black people in Montgomery boycotted, or 

: ; WHITE ‘Waiting i Blacks and whites refused to ride, city buses for a whole year. : 

3 t Intenataks Possess had different They organized car pools or walked instead. E 

* ‘African: Ameraeaeleeie not schools, different Because of the boycott, Rosa lost her job. : 
allowed into this waiting room. restaurants—even She got phone calls from people who said she F 
different bathrooms. Things were supposed should be killed. But Rosa 


to be “separate but equal”—but the truth was, | believed in her cause. 
black people got the worst of everything. Finally, on December 
Rosa especially disliked having to ride 20, 1956, the Supreme 


segregated buses to and from her job in down- Court ordered an 
town Montgomery. Whites got to sit in the end to segregation 
front of the bus, but blacks had to sit in back. on the Montgomery 
If the front was full, bus drivers made black city buses. 


people give their seats to white people, even 
though they’d paid the same bus fare. 


Rosa Parks became 
a symbol for African- 


On that December night, the driver asked American rights. 
the people in Rosa’s row to get up so a white te : 
4 f y g A 
: ts 4 = 7 # 


makes the perfect teacher? What’s the worst 

ch? What makes a good friend? You decide! 

out this survey. When you're finished, turn the page. 
-See how 200 other girls answered these same 
questions, and share some great ideas to make this 
~school year the best yet. x > * 


o\ 


_ 4, What kind of shoes do you 6. How do you carry your lunch 
1. What time do you get up in usually wear to school? to school? 
~ the morning for school? O Sneakers” AA QO Brown paper bag 
Q) Leather shoes eS QO Lunch box ( 
es ae Q Other: QO Canvas bag 
2. How much time does it take 
__ 0) Other: 


you to get ready for school? 


3. What do you usually wear to boos tas 
Q Jeans and T-shirt S et 


‘TUniform; 


7. Describe the perfect lunch: 


8. Describe the worst lunch: 
5. Would you rather 

9 Skirts eee (C) Buy lunch at school 

QO Bring lunch from home 


9. Do you ever trade lunch food? 
QO) Yes QO) No 


na oreo aes 
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Go! 


10. What kind of school do you 
go to? 

QO) Public 

QO Private 

UO Religious 

{) Home school 


11. If you ride the bus, where 
do you usually sit? 

QO In the front 

QO In the middle 

O In the back 


12. How many times a year are 
you late for school? 
00-3 é 
O 3-10 


sy 


Clag¢- Notes— 


13. What’s your favorite 
school supply? 

() Backpack 

QO) Binder 

) Pencils or pens 

LJ) Markers 


14. What’s your favorite 
subject? 


15. What’s your hardest 
subject? 


16. In which class do you get 


17. Who would you rather have 
help you with your homework? 
Bill Clinton 
) Hillary Clinton 


18. Compared with when my 


~————~~parents went to school, | think 


school today is 
~O Harder > 
Easier 
QO About the same 


~ tant qualities ina teacher? ~~ 
on Rank from 1 to 4. Number a is 


pk Sense ofhumor 


26. Your teacher is taking the 
class on a field trip. Where 
would you rather go? 
QO The White House to meet 
the President 

- O The set of Full House to 
meet the actors _ 


What Courts Most | 
27. What are the most impor. 
tant qualities in a friend? Rank 
from.1.to.5. Number.1 is the 

most important. 


19. If you could choose, when 
would you like to have gone to 
school? 

Q) Colonial days 
QO) Pioneer times 
OWorld WarTwo 
0 1960s 
O Today 
() Future 


Teacher Talk 


20.-Which teacher would you 
rather have? 
~ CYA teacher who is funny and 


_Lives near me : 


interesting but whose class is Popularity j 

tough Kindness 
__O\A teacher who is boring but_===—————s Common interests 

whose class is easy 


Honesty 


21. What are the most impor- 


28. What makes a girl popular? 

Rank from 1 to 5. Number 1 is 

the most important. 

_____ Good in sports 
Good in school 
____ Patient and understanding _____ Good looks 
_ Makes subject interesting- Great clothes 
____ Treats everyone fairly ____ Kindness 


: the most important. 


22. Describe the perfect 
teacher: 


29. The best way tomake new _— 
friends is... 


aerencnacaminsihn ieaninentnitettnnenminhinsnbneem i 


j 30. ‘Here’s a goal you can set 
to make your schoola better ss 
place: “I will be friendly to new 
girls:”-Add-another:—_____-—__--__- 


23. Who gets called on more 
in class? 


U Girls QO Boys _O Same 


\ red 
24. Have you ever x ov! boey WW 
cheated ona test? ne et neat 0 oe 
Q Yes ONo word RO! we o™ 4 bate vor 
aaa ra v exam f wv? 3 O n C ovt of 
25. If you answered une q's . anG acs ° tlt xnat 
“yes,” how did you feel of Frat ve ower? xe 
i) banate og wre um 
__about it afterward? _ AOE oY 
NO" exes re K 60% 
6o 


Ready yet? 


Most girls say it takes them 
between 30 minutes and an 
hour to get ready for school. 


“Il can get ready in 30 min- 
utes with the stereo on— 


takes only 10!” 


| but without the stereo it 


Age 13, 7 6 


Good 
morning! 

Here are a few tips to get 
your day started right. 


a Have a special folder for 
your homework. Don’t 
spend your mornings 
searching for it. 


= Keep an updated school 


calendar that lists important 
events happening at school. 
Look at it every ff : 
morning so 
you’ll know 
what to expect 
that day. 


= Eat! Breakfast is brain food. 
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6:30 a.m. 7:30 A.M. 


- Ready? 


What do gir'¢ wear to School? 


Jeans, it seems! A huge number of girls we 


> 


polled— 86% — say they wear jeans and T-shirts. 
Other outfits? Skirts are worn by 7% of the girls, 

6% wear uniforms, and 5% say they like dresses. 
Jumpers squeak in with just L% of the vote. 


e 


a y 


Sayre 


Three peautiful bows | FOU terrific tights 
RR 


dysefyeodg sof yeo ebbey pip peur °¢ 


ae 


Wanna trade? Sure, say 


of the girls. The best trade? “Trading for a pickle. | love Dir 
Chie 
SJ» 


Brown paper bags 


are the most popular way to 


carry alunch to school. Lunch boxes come in 


second, and canvas bags come in third. 
The best and worst lunches? A gooey slice of 


cheese pizza gets 


the blue ribbon, and a bruised, 


brown banana gets the biggest boos! 
Dream lunches Scream lunches 


“Something totally unhealthy: 
a slice of pizza, French fries, 


root beer, and Reese’ 
Peanut-Butter Cups.” 


“A peanut-butter-and-jelly- 
sandwich with a bee flying 
around in the bag. | once 


s 
really had a lunch like that!” 


Gonmufon Rebstrge Tiffany Jacquely h Hol lidoy 


“A jumbo salad. Just the way I 


like it.” 


Zoe\vappas 


Age 11, Golden Valley, Minnesota 


ou 


Move. back! 
Many of the bus-riding 
girlsa—49%— say sitting 

in the back of the bus is the 
best. The middle seats are 
preferred by 38%, and just 


13% of the girls like to 
ride in the front. 


“Green hamburgers (we really 
sometimes get those!), chips 
that have mold (those, too!), 
frozen milk (yup!), baked 
beans, and spinach.” 


enn PFliosen 


Age 12, St. Louis Park, Minnesota 


Go! * 


Most girls we surveyed go to public school, 
with the rest divided equally among private, 
religious, and home schools. And most girls 


say they’re hardly ever late! 


SOrry, 
cafeteria 
staff! Three 
times as 
many girls 
say they 
would 
rather bring 
a lunch than 
buy one at 


ove win! 
" ; i sale ill Clinton when it 
t girls prefer Hillary to Bi ‘ 
i rk. 
“a to help with their homewo 
co 


71% voted for Hillary 


—— 22% voted for aa 
7% voted for neither 


“Study the review section “Do your best and 
at the end of the chapter practice!” 


in - textbook. Jane Csasten 
Catie Khare y» Age 8, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Age 11, Elkhart, 
Indiana 
“Ask for extra help and 


always ask questions if 
you don’t understand 
something. Ask, ask, 
ask!” 


- “Have your 
parents make a 
practice test.” Jamia Wei iE 

Age 12, Wallingford, 


Gi nny LOilSon Connecticut 


Age 11, Spring, Texas 


| “If you have to memorize 
_ facts, make flash cards. 
_ Study a little bit at a time. 
Don’t wait until the last 
“minute.” — 


Pau ot Crain 


Age 13, Rockport, Maine 


‘Teacher 


From most important to Class ad % signmnents 


lense Important, here's Girls say challenging schoolwork is O.K.—as 


how girls rank the qualities as di P : 1Of 
covinit tala ahead Goan long as it’s presented in an interesting way! 


‘Treats everyone fairly the group, 95% would rather have a teacher ‘Who gets called on more? Pe 
21s patient and 9 say it’s equal 
understanding 


who is interesting but tough. Only 5% say they’d 


= say girls are called on more ‘ 
3 Makes subject interesting  tather have a teacher who’s boring and easy. 20 % say boys are called on more »"; 


©. Sense of humor 


& 


F will yot cheat! 
Ft will not cheat! 
Ft will qot cheat! 


“Cheating stinks!” says one 
girl, and most girls agree: 
87% say they’ve never 
cheated on a test. Those 
girls who did feel pretty 
awful about it. The bottom 
line? Don’t cheat! 


The perfect 
He 8 ig 8 


“Is patient and understanding, 
but challenges her students.” 


Elaine Simone 


Age 10, Canterbury, Connecticut 


“Has no teacher’s pets!” 
Hannah Lin Munn 


Age 12, Athens, Maine 


KKEKRAKR' 
FIELD TRIP 


Full House wins! 

42% want to go to the 
White House to meet the 
President. 

58% vote fora trip to the 
set of Full House to meet 
the actors. 


“Is someone who really 
enjoys teaching!” 


Tenniceir O Caanar 


Age 12, Culbertson, Montana 


“Makes learning fun and 
doesn’t do everything out 
of textbooks.” 


Hate Nov thrup Moller 


Age 11, Yarmouth, Maine 


See ya in Hollywood! 


“Doesn’t treat students like 
t they’re two—or 20!” 


Meghan laylor 
| Age 10; Salt Lake City, Utah ee. 
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Ow kindness and honesty 


“If you’re Playing tag, run 
because NO Birl likes to have 


with Someone and say, 
1 she doesn ” ‘We'll be Safe over herel’” | 
Ee ‘ly Kae, i4onas 
Age 9, Deal, orn Heights, Michigan 
“Just be nice! Invite a girl 
Over to your house, and 


introduce her to your other 


tC] 


\ 
: 
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Stop gossip — 
in its tracks. ~ 


When 
Drops 


a hy "ay 


You 


Explain 
how to 
doit. . 


Cheer 
someone 


on. 


Don’t 
get even. 


This school year I will... 


Make Friends with the 
p2rson Sitting Arxt to Me. 


Cerilkalh alle Stach 


Age 13, Incline Village, Nevada 


otic k to the rules os school. 


canna Chucchi\\ i iY 


Age 10, Frederick, Maryland f 


be nice to both Girls and hous. 
Fades Fiat. Engels 


S Age 11, Bristol, Vermont 


y 


Fin with o air 


who feels left out 
Elizabeth Stoioff 


Age 9, Pensacola, Florida 


Remember this year: 


Kindness Counts | 
@ 


Return of the 
Traveling Teddies 


Last winter, we sent Miss AG Bears to four 
readers. Each girl gave her bear to another 
person, who passed it to someone else, 
and so on. Now two bears are back, and 
they’re ready to tell all about their travels! 


One bear started with Mariha Hart, age 10, 
of Evanston, Illinois. Miss AG Bear soon 

_ boarded a plane and was leaving paw prints 
\ 


\ on bear-y nice spots in North and South 
America! Here’s a peek at her journal. 


March 5 


e 
O° Iquitos, Peru “I can’t believe I’m on a boat on the 
Amazon River! We pushed off in Peru and floated 
to Colombia. I saw many animals even more exotic 
than I am—including an anteater!” 


March 25 


ee 
‘°° Washington, D.C. “The Mall here is great! 
It’s not a shopping mall, but a long 


Where in the world 
was Miss AG Bear? 
Her paw prints mark 
just some of the 
places she visited. 


stretch of lawn filled with museums 
and monuments.” 


wi South American souvenirs: Wooden toys, 
a necklace, and a picture of Mr. Anteater 


L 
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March 28 


ee 
°O° Tortola, British Virgin Islands “It’s beautiful 
on the island of Tortola. Everyone here calls each 
other by nicknames. They called me Little Honey— 


I guess it was the jar of honey I carried with me!” aD 


ee April 15 

\ ‘O° Evanston, Illinois “Time to hit the 
books. (After all, I’m no flibbertigibbet.) 
Professor Davis took me to his engineering 
class at Northwestern University. I like 
math, so it was fun. Tomorrow I’m going 
with him to the University of Virginia.” 


April 21 
e e, . ; . ; 

W's) ° Negril, Jamaica “Greetings from Jamaica. 
If I’ve learned one thing on my trip, it’s this— 
being a beach bear is far better than 
hibernating. More sun, more fun!” 


May 11 
ee 
‘O° Middleton, Wisconsin “I’m back at American 
Girl. My backpack is stuffed with lots of great 
souvenirs. Thanks to all my new friends for their 
help on my trip!” 


First-Class 
Flier 


il 
Pall 


With a little help from an 
airline, another Miss AG Bear 
visited 25 cities in three 
months! She started in 
Pennsylvania with Stephanie 
Pander, age 11. Stephanie’s 
mom works for USAir, and her 
co-workers took Miss AG Bear 
from Maine to Mexico. 


The highlights of Miss AG 
Bear’s trip? 

a Watching a space shuttle 
launch in Florida 

= Cheering for an all-girl 
softball team in Maine 

= Spending a day in Germany, 
a day in Mexico, seven hours 
in England, and us 

an hour in oa A 
Bermuda. What "4° 27 jo94 


The two other bears we 

sent out were having bd °, 

so much fun they @ 

didn’t make it back @ 

in time for our story. 

We'll fill you in on their 

adventures when they 
! 

come home! @ >, 
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Cralt 


Be the talk of the town this Halloween! 


A Picnic 


YOU WILL NEED 


. W) An adult to 
help you 

= Checked tablecloth, 
about 21 inches wide 
and 64 inches long 

= Ruler, scissors 

= 2 thin wooden rods, 
about 18 inches long 

= Packaging tape 

= Stapler 

a Paper plates, cups, 
and napkins 

a Strong adhesive glue 

= Plastic utensils 

a Empty food containers 
and plastic toy food 

= Cloth napkins 

= Plastic ants, sold in 
costume stores 

a Picnic basket 


eek 

a he? ie 

omomotenons yr “ei er 
iohoh 


“otohhoms =a smaewe 1 Cut an opening in the 
peeled ae middle of the tablecloth, 
about 5 inches wide and 

51/2 inches long. 


2 Turn the tablecloth 
onto the wrong side. 
Lay the rods along the 
shorter sides of the 

», opening, about YA inch 
’ from the neckline. Tape 
the rods down. Turn the 


Costumes by 
Brooks Whitney 


Crafts by 
Sally Seamans 
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Halloween Creations 


Stitch, stuff, cut, and carve! Ask an adult to help you make a 
great costume, a scary treat, and a totally terrific totem pole. 


tablecloth over and fit it 

over your head. It should 
drape over the rods. Trim 
if needed. 


3 Use the stapler to 
attach paper plates and 
napkins to the tablecloth. 
Glue plastic utensils and 
“food” into place. 


4 Finishing touches: 
make a hair bow and bow 
tie with cloth napkins, 
glue plastic ants onto the 
tablecloth, and carry a 
picnic basket! 


Another twist 
Use an old sheet instead 
of a tablecloth. Attach a 
tiny pillow and a teddy 
bear. Carry a pillowcase 
and have a good night! 


Costume photos: Paul Tryba Styling: Mary Savage, Karen Lynn 


Butterfly 


. An adult to 
wi help you 

au Newspapers an 

= Scissors and tape 

a1 yard of white 
chiffon or another 
light, flowing material 

a Thick, water-based 
markers. For large 
areas of color, you’ll 
need 2 markers. 

= Needle and thread 

a Long-sleeved 
leotard and tights 

= Headband 

= Pipe cleaners 

= Pom-poms 

= Glue 


1 Cover a table with 
newspapers. Fold the 
chiffon in half and cut it 
along the fold. Tape each 
piece to the newspaper. 
This will protect the table 
and hold the chiffon : 
steady while you color it. 43 , 


2 Draw a wing shape . 


onto 1 piece of chiffon. & 
Trace the same shape 
onto the other piece of 
chiffon. Color the wings in 
with markers. Cut them 
out when you’re finished. 


3 Stitch the wings to 
the tips of your sleeves 
and to the back of the 
leotard. For the antennae, 
twist pipe cleaners around 
a headband. Glue pom- 
poms to the ends of 2 pipe 
cleaners and twist them 
around the headband. 
You’re ready to fly! 


Another twist 
Make a beak with paper. 
Add some feathers to the 
wings. Sing a silly song. 
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You will need: 
5 wi An adult to 
help you 
a1 yard of red felt, 7/s yard of 
black felt, 7/s yard of green felt 
= Scissors, needle and thread 
= Tissue paper 
= Small paper bowl 
a Glue and stapler 


= Green pipe cleaner, ribbon 
= Green face paint 


Cut 2 strawberry shapes, 
about 27 inches wide and 27 
inches long, out of red felt. 
Stitch the pieces together 
along the top, leaving a hole 
for your head. 


Cut seeds from black felt. 
Stitch them to the red felt. To 
make your berry plump, stuff 
your suit with tissue paper. 


For the hat, cut green felt 
leaves. Glue them onto the 
bowl. Stick the pipe cleaner in 
the middle. Staple the green 
ribbon to the sides of the hat. 
Paint your face green! 


Use purple felt. Be a grape! 


Night Sky 


. An adult to 
Wi help you 

= Lightweight poster 
board 

= Scissors, ruler, stapler 

= Gold spray paint 

= Black leotard, tights, 
and gloves 

a Sticky Velcro strips, 
sold at craft stores, or , | 
needle and thread x 

a Glue, gold glitter 

= Black ribbon > 4 

= Gold star wire, sold 
at craft stores 

= Gold face paint 


1 Cut stars from poster 
board. Spray them with 
gold paint. After they dry, 
attach them to the leotard. 
Sticky Velcro strips work, 
but you’ll get the best 
hold by stitching them on. 


2 To make the mask, 
cut a 14-inch circle from 
poster board. Cut a face 
hole in the middle. Glue on 
the glitter. When it’s dry, 
spray-paint the mask. 
Staple a ribbon onto each 
side of the face hole. Tie 
them around your head. 


3 Cut slits into the mask. 
Wrap star wire through 
them. Apply face paint so 
your night sky really shines. 


Another twist 
Dress in white. Cover 
yourself with colorful o’s. 
Add a spoon, and you’re 
breakfast! 


Jelly Bellies 


*) a [ify An adult to 
wi help you 

‘| a Scissors and glue 

a Clear garbage bag 

y | a Colorful balloons 

= Construction paper 
and markers 

= Colorful ribbons 

a Clear plastic 
sandwich bag 

.\| s Headband 


1 Cut holes for your 
arms and legs in a clear 
garbage bag. Blow up 
enough balloons to fill the 
bag—with you in it. 


2 Make a label from 
construction paper. Glue 
the label onto the front 
of the bag. 


3 Cut holes in the top of 
the plastic bag and weave 
a ribbon through them. Tie 
the opening of the bag 
around your neck—not too 
tight! For the headpiece, 
attach the sandwich bag 
to the headband with a 
ribbon. Tie it in a big bow. 


Another twist 
Use red balloons, red 
face paint, and add a 
red-hot label! 


Hands 


You will need: 
. Wi) An adult to 
help you 

= Clear plastic gloves, sold 
at hardware stores 

a Large-size candy corn 

= About 3 cups of popped 
unbuttered popcorn for 


each glove 
= Orange or black ribbon 


1 Drop a candy corn— 
pointed end down—into the 
fingers and thumb of each 
plastic glove. 


2 Put a handful of popcorn 
into each glove. Hold the 
glove at the opening and swat 
it gently against your leg. This 
will force the popcorn down 
into the fingers. Fill the rest of 
each glove with popcorn. 


3 Tie the opening of each 
glove with a ribbon. What 
great handouts for Halloween! 
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. wi) An adult to 
help you 

a Felt squares: rust, 
orange, gold, and tan 

= Scissors 

= Needle and thread 

= Black or brown 
leotard or turtleneck 
and tights 

a Thin craft wire 

= Wreath made of 
branches or grape- 
vines, sold at craft 
stores. It should 
be just big enough to 
fit around your head. 

= Thin ribbon 

= Small stuffed bird 


Cut leaves out of 
felt. Stitch the leaves 
together into clusters. 
Then stitch them onto 
your leotard and tights. 


Use the wire to attach 
leaves to the wreath. 


To make a mask, 
sew two leaves together. 
Cut eyeholes 


, and 
sew a ribbon at 
each end. me & s 


Attach a . 4 c ( 


stuffed bird to , 
your leafy wreath to make 
the outfit complete! 


Be a field of sunflowers. 
Stitch felt sunflowers 

onto your wreath 
and all over your 
body. Act sunny! 
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' Stack o’ 
Jack-o’- 


Lanterns! 


. wi) An adult to 

help you 

= 4 or 5 pumpkins, 
ranging in size from 
small to medium. If 
you use big pumpkins, 
your totem pole will 
last only one night. 
Big pumpkins cave in 
on one another as 
they get soft. 

= Knife 

= Measuring tape 

= Plywood board, Yq 
inch thick and 16 to 
18 inches square, 
available at lumber- 
yards 

= Iron flange, Yo inch, 
available at hardware 
stores. A flange is a 
socket you screw 
something into. 

» 4 ¥4-inch wood 
screws, to fit the 
flange 

= Screwdriver 

= Iron pipe, ¥, inch, 
threaded at one end, 
available at hardware 
stores. The hardware 
store people will cut 
it to size. 

= Short, very thick, 
slow-burning candles, 
or glowing neon 
sticks. Red and white 
are brightest. 


4. What did Monique Frazier doodle on during dinner? &&® 


LN 


1 Wi Carve the 


pumpkins. To determine 
how long your pipe should 
be, stack the carved 
pumpkins on top of one 
another without their lids. 
Measure the stack. The 
pipe should be 2 inches 
shorter than the stack 

of pumpkins. Go to the 
hardware store for supplies. 


(fais 


4 Wi Cut a 1-inch notch 


on the back side of the 

top rim of each pumpkin. 
This will allow air to flow 
through the pumpkins so 
the candles won’t go out. 


2 


screws to attach the 
flange to the center of 
the plywood board. Then 
screw the threaded pipe 
into the flange. 


3 wi Carve a hole a 
little bigger than the size 
of the pipe in the bottom 
of each carved pumpkin. 
The hole shouldn’t be 

in the middle of the 
pumpkin bottoms. It 
should be toward the 
back, so you can place a 
candle in the middle of 
each pumpkin later. 


5 Slide the largest 
pumpkin gently down the 
pipe until it rests on the 
plywood board. Set an 
unlit candle in the middle 
of the pumpkin. Be sure 
the candle is stable and 
will not tip over. Bend the 
wick toward the face of 
the pumpkin. 


be Slide the second 
largest pumpkin gently 
down the pipe. It should 
sit comfortably on the 
open top of the first 
pumpkin. It should not 
wobble. Place another 
unlit candle in the middle 
of the second pumpkin. 
Add the rest of the 
pumpkins in the same 
way. Put the cover on the 
top pumpkin, and your 
pole is ready to light! 


| All lit up! 


: When it gets dark, ask an 
adult to light the candles 


through the face holes. Your 


totem pole will look simply 


boo-tiful! After Halloween is 
over, save the iron pole to use 


» year after year. x 
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Other credits on page 2 


‘hat Annie McVittie wanted 

* more than anything else 

- wasa pet ofher own. The 
McVittie family already had 
a black-and-white cat named 
Pansyface. Pansyface was a 
terrific pet for warming toes 
or getting rid of any leftover macaroni and 
cheese. He wasn’t much good at games. Annie 
wanted something with a little wildness left in. 

“How about a black panther?” 

Annie asked her father. 

“I can’t afford to feed a panther,” 
said Mr. McVittie. He shoveled Pansyface off his 
lap and took up the business section of the paper. 

“Feed it Pansyface,” suggested Annie’s 
brother, Mark, pulling the Sunday comics 
out from under the cat. 

“How about a woolly mammoth?” Annie 


asked her mother. 

“A woolly mammoth would shed on the 
furniture,” said Mrs. McVittie. 

“O.K., then, a boa constrictor.” 

Mrs. McVittie put down the 
Neighborhood News. “When I was a little girl,” 
she said, “my grandpa taught me how to catch 
a wild bunny. All you have to do is tiptoe up 
behind him—” 


( H “Or her,” said Annie. 


| “Or her,” went on Mrs. McVittie, 
A “and sprinkle some salt on its tail. The 
bunny will turn around to lick up the 
salt, because little wild creatures can never 
resist salt. Then you can catch it. Or her.” 


From the book Real Mummies Don't Bleed 


Annie wasn’t sure that bunnies were really 
wild creatures. Anyway, it was nowhere near 
Easter. It was almost the end of October. There 
were plenty of squirrels around this time of 
year. “I like squirrels,” said Annie. T 

Annie’s mother shook her head. 
She did not think a squirrel would 
make a good pet. 

“I am sure it would bite,” she said. But she 
did not tell Annie no. 

Annie made up her mind to catch her new pet 
right away. She soon found out that tiptoeing up 
behind a squirrel is a very difficult thing to do. 
The squirrels pretended to be too busy to 


notice her sneaking nearer with the salt shaker, 
but they always whisked away just in time. So 
Annie decided to build a trap. 

Atrap for squirrels is not a very difficult thing 
to make, if you have a salt shaker and a bag of 
fresh-roasted peanuts (because squirrels can 
never resist peanuts), a forked stick, a folding 
lawn chair, a laundry basket, and plenty of string. 
Annie had all these things, so of course her trap 
was avery good one. The squirrels stayed in the 
oak tree, acting as if they did not care. 
But Annie could tell they were eager 


for her to go indoors so they could 
come down and taste her peanuts. 
The next morning Annie found her trap 
knocked over and her squirrel missing. All she 
could find were some fat brown toadstools that 
had nudged their way out of the wet grass. 


‘ 


“Who let my squirrel out?” . We 


demanded Annie. ‘ 
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“What makes you think there (9 
was ever a Squirrel in?” said \e 
Mark, kicking the laundry basket 
out of the way of his bike. 

Mrs. McVittie said kindly, “Maybe 
the little fairies let it go. Wild creatures are sup- 
posed to be free.” 

Then Annie did not mind losing the squirrel. 
She would much rather have a fairy. 

Annie’s mother shook her head. She was not 
sure a fairy would make a good pet. 


ff 


“Fairies are very sensitive,” she said. But she 
did not tell Annie no. 

So Annie made atrap for fairies. She tied on the 
salt and peanuts, just in case, and some brand- 
new brown toadstools (because fairies can never 
resist toadstools). Next she set up her forked 
stick, lawn chair, and laundry basket, and planted 
tempting flowers all around, in case fairies were 
sensitive about traps. Then she went a 


indoors to work on her Halloween cos- 
tume. Annie knew that fairies would . « aes a 


irst thing next morning, Annie 
hurried out to look. The trap was 
wrecked, but her fairy had vanished. 

“There never was any fairy, you 
chump!” said Mark. 

“It’s just what you have to expect at 
this time of year,” said Annie’s mother. 

So then Annie knew that Halloween witches 
must have been there. She was not unhappy. Now 
that she thought about it, a genuine wicked 
Halloween witch was just the pet 
she longed for beyond any other. 


Annie’s mother shook her 
head. She did not see how a 
witch could be a pet. A witch 
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would not know how to behave in the house. But 
she did not tell Annie no. 

Annie knew that there is no better time than 
Halloween night for catching witch- 
es. She set to work at once to make 
her trap. She tied on the salt and pea- 
nuts and the toadstools, just in case. Then 


she got the uneaten half of a macaroni casserole 
out of the refrigerator. The macaroni was for 
Pansyface, because witches can never resist 
black cats. Pansyface was black enough at night. 


THERE WAS THE WITCH 
OR AT LEAST, THERE 
WERE HER FEET. 


It was along night. The sun was just beginning 
to squeeze through the gaps in the hedge at the 
end of the yard when Annie let herself very quietly 
out of the kitchen door. She could hardly believe 
what she saw. 

“My witch!” 

Annie set off across the grass at a run. There 
was the witch. Or at least, there were her feet. 
Her high-heeled black patent-leather shoes were 
strapped on with brown-paper pack- 


Nl / / 
age tape; otherwise they would x @ x, 
have fallen off, she was kicking so © x « 
hard. The rest of her was firmly @*- 
wedged into the collapsed chair. From ¢ 


inside came the sound of muffled curses. 

Annie unwrapped her witch very tenderly and 
wiped off the macaroni. Annie hoped her witch 
would be a good sport. 

“My name is Annie McVittie,” she said politely. 

The witch put her face up close to Annie’s. She 
was not very large. She was just tall enough for 
the brim of her hat to cover them both. 
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Name Sunshine Ranita’s cicter<. <)> 


“Pleased to meetcha, 
Bratface,” said the witch 

_ graciously. “The name is 
Hagga.” 

Surely no one could 
doubt that here was a 
genuine wicked Hallow- 
een witch. But— 

“Are you big enough to 
do magic?” asked Annie. 
“Look, Freckle-brain, I 

ain’t no stork,” said Hagga. 
“With witches, you got to look at the Nose.” 

Hagga’s nose was something to look at: long, 
curved, and glowing with the color of moss that 
grows on the sheltered side of forest trees. The 
witch draped one arm around Annie’s shoulders. 
She was a pretty good sport. 

“So, O.K., you caught me fair and square,” she 
said. “Now—you got anything to eat around here 
besides macaroni?” 


rs. McVittie was in the kitchen. 

“Who’s your little friend?” 
she asked Annie. 

“She’s not my little friend, 
she’s a witch. Her name is 
Hagga, and I’m going to keep 
her for a pet.” 


“Oh, Annie! You know you can’t keep a person 
for a pet.” 

“Hagga is not a person,” said Annie. “She’s a 
witch.” 

Annie ate her egg. Hagga ate the eggshells, a 
jar of instant coffee, and the batteries out of Mr. 
McVittie’s clock radio. 

There was hardly anything worthwhile that 
Hagga couldn’t do. She could turn all the Spoon 
Size Shredded Wheats in Mrs. McVittie’s bowl 
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into darling little leaf-brown toads. 
She could make Pansyface swell 


up like a balloon and bump gently x 
along the ceiling. Unfortunately, Pansyface got 
too excited and clawed a lot of things off the china 
cupboard in the dining room. 

By that time Hagga was begin- 
ning to yawn. Witches are not used 
to staying awake during the day. 

So Annie put her to bed in the 
dress-up trunk in the attic. 


* 


Soon Hagga was snoring loudly. A witch’s 
snores are not like ordinary snores. Sometimes 
they are loud enough to shiver the floorboards; 
other times they seem to fade away, then leap out 
suddenly from unexpected places. Mr. McVittie, 
home early from his office, spilled half a pot of tea 
on his best pants when Hagga’s snore erupted 
loudly from the spout. 


“OH, Annie! You 
Can'T KEEP A 
PER Son For 4 P&T.” 


Witches’ dreams are not like ordinary dreams, 
either. Hagga sent them bowling one by one down 
the attic stairs. Most of them smashed on the 
upstairs carpet. Some left small sticky puddles, 
others a peculiar smell. One let loose a cloud of 
rainbow bubbles that os 3 ie 
floated all over the Lo} 
house and giggled as a 


they popped. 
At supper Hagga ate half a tin of pepper and the 
leftover jack-o’-lantern, including the candle stub. 
She finished off with Mark’s left high-top basket- 
ball shoe. 
Then she was ready for games. She liked Stick- 


to-the-Ceiling and Rubber Legs. Annie and Hagga 
practiced shrieking loud enough to make small 
objects fall off shelves. 

“You got to catch ’em by surprise,” explained 
Hagega. 

Very soon Mr. and Mrs. McVittie were ready 
for bedtime. But not Annie. 

“Witches stay up all night,” she told her mother. 

“Then put your witch outside with Pansyface. 
You will go to bed and stay there until morning.” 

So Annie puther witch outside. She turned off 
her light and climbed into bed. But the bed did 
not stay in Annie’s bedroom. It tiptoed down the 
stairs and slipped out through the kitchen door. 
Annie’s bed and Hagga ran races until very late. 


hen Annie came downstairs 
the next morning, she saw 
right away that her family 
was not happy. 

“Annie,” said her father, 
“a witch is not an appro- 
priate pet.” 

“A pet should be something cute and lovable,” 
added Mrs. McVittie. “Something to help you 
learn to be responsible and caring.” 

“Yeah—not like Mother Goose 
, goes mutant,” stuck in Mark. 
“But I caught Hagga all 
hows by myself!” 
Mrs. McVittie shook her head. And this time 
she did tell Annie no. 

“Your witch can spend the day in the attic,” said 
Mr. McVittie. “But when it gets dark, you will 
have to send her away.” 


Annie ran upstairs to her room and slammed 
the door. She was very unhappy. She was also 
very tired. Annie looked around her room for 
something quiet to do. 


Hagga had eaten the hair off her 
princess doll. Then Hagga had tried to_ 
change the crayons into fireworks, 
but they had mostly just melted, 
leaving smears on the walls and rug. Annie sighed. 
Maybe a witch was too exciting for everyday. 

She could hear Hagga snoring up in the attic. 
Annie opened her door and tiptoed out into 
the hall. Mrs. McVittie had set a big 
plastic dishpan at the bottom of the 


attic stairs to catch the dreams. It was 
already half full. They looked like little 
shiny water balloons, all different colors. oe 

Then Annie noticed the purple dream. It must 
have missed the dishpan and rolled a little way 
down the hall. She bent to pick it up. It sparkled 
pleasantly in her hand. There was something 
moving inside. 

She went up the attic stairs two at a time. 

“Hagga, wake up!” Annie waggled the point of 
Hagga’s shoe. “Listen, Hagga, my parents say I 
have to let you go.” 

Hagga opened one eye and glared up at Annie. 
“O.K.—I get the picture. You want some kind of 
reward, huh?” She sounded a little anxious. 

“You said I caught you fair and square,” Annie 
reminded her. Even magic has its rules. 

“I could fix you up a bonzo curse,” Hagga said. 

Annie shook her head. “That’s not | 
what I want.” 


“No gold or jools,” grumbled 
Hagga. “I ain’t all that big, you 
know.” 

“Can you give me this?” eal 
Annie held out the beautiful x %", 
purple dream. “Can you give 
me what’s inside, for my new pet?” 

Hagga began to smile. She 
smiled until the points of her nose 
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and chin met with a click. 

“Give it here, Babycheeks,” she said, rubbing 
her hands. “First thing, we got to bring this suck- 
er up to size.” 

Hagga set the dream on the attic floor. She 
walked round and round it, muttering spells. 

% Sometimes she did a little 
re ne @ footwork, or sang a few 
. 41 . by lines of a sentimental song. 
q ie * ™ — The dream needed lots of 
It was the size of an orange, then a grapefruit. 

By lunchtime, the dream was the size of a 
watermelon. Annie could see the creature inside 
it prancing. 

By sunset the dream had reached the size of a 
baby’s blow-up wading pool. It sat on the attic 
floor and wobbled gently. 

“But won’t my pet turn into smoke when the 
bubble pops?” asked Annie. 

“Keep your hair on. First we do the charm, 
then we gotta fix it so it keeps.” Hagga thought 
fiercely. She ground her teeth > 'k 
until they gave off sparks. ae 

“What we need,” she said at 
last, “is a really good shriek.” ; 

“I could try,” said Annie. Ww 

“Nah— You're good, Stubnose, but you ain’t 


big enough. What we need is a real Big Mouth.” 
That gave Annie an idea. “You wait here,” she 
said. “I can fix it.” 


Annie ran downstairs to the kitchen. Her moth- 


er was not there, but her brother, Mark, was 
spreading jelly on a sandwich. 

“Oh, Mark,” she said, peering around the edge 
of the kitchen door. “I’m real sorry...” 

“Huh? Sorry about what?” said Mark. 

“I’m real sorry Hagga ate your bike,” said 
Annie, and held her breath. 


encouragement. It grew slowly. 


Hagga was waiting. She caught Mark’s shriek 
neatly as it rose past the attic window. The charm 


was perfect. 


fi { hen it was time for Hagga to go. 
Annie made her some sandwiches 
with her mother’s Moonglo Blue 
eye shadow and Cheez Whiz. She 
watched as her witch floated away 
into the nighttime sky, until she 
looked like no more than a new 
wart on the chin of the witches’ moon. Up in the 
attic, the purple dream opened like a flower. 

The new pet was a great . (9 
success. It was so *: 


cute and lovable that 
Mrs. McVittie 
could not say no. 
It ate only grass, 
so it was not 
expensive to feed. 
And it was very good 
at games. X 


Meet the Author 


Susan Whi tcher 


When I was six, my 
family moved into a house 
that wasn’t finished. There 
was no water in the bath- 
room yet, and we had to dig 
camping-style toilets in the backyard. I learned to 


mS Now 


dig a good hole, and imagined putting my skill to 
work, rigging pits to catch my older brother. Years 
later, when my daughter told me she wanted a pet 
witch, I knew just how to set about catching one! 


Real Mummies Don’t Bleed is Susan Whitcher’s second book 
for children. Her first was Moonfall. 
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Copy the drawing from each box on the left right. We’ve started you out by filling in 2b, 


ti 


into the matching place in the grid on the the center box. 
3b 2b la 
2c ic 3c 


Illustrations: Paul Meisel Teachers Test and Scrambled School Lunches: Sherry Timberman 
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What do men ghosts use in the morning? After-grave lotion! O uphltn What do witches put on their hair? Scare spray. 
Y, 12, San Carlos, ene 
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Teachers Test ™s 


ou) 


a 


Siernatrainon 
Age 10, Mansfield, Texas 


The answers to the clues below are all spelled Across 

with letters found in the word teachers. 1. Rah! Rah! 

3. Maples, oaks, and elms 
are kinds of ____s. 

4, Peach without the “p” 
spells this word. 

6. Opposite of there 

8. Asmall wagon is ac 


9. To give part of something to someone 


Down 

1. To feel affection for is to c _ 

2.Relay__ _ _ 

3. What a teacher does 

5. Asymbol for love 

7. You have two of these to help you hear. 

8. When you go on a trip, you pack your 
suit 


.\ 


x 
Chain Tag 


Try this version of Tag at recess or after school. 


ge 13, Auburn, Maine 


One person is It and has to tag the other 
players. When a girl is tagged, she must link 


arms with It. As more players are caught, the 
human chain gets longer and it’s harder and 
harder to run and catch other players! 
When the last player is tagged, the game 
starts again. The first player who was 
“linked” to It becomes the new It. Catch on! 


what would be their best subject? Spell-ing. (ornifr Pebeagy Why did the little ghost flunk the spelling test? He made too many boo-boos. 


KRiSteh Quaresimo How do you make a witch itch? Take away her “w.” Raver. Saris If witches went to schoo 
Age 9, Brodalbin, New York Age 10, Fairfield, Connecticut 
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Scrambled 
School Lunches 


Someone’s made a mess of the school-lunch 
menu! Can you unscramble these delicious 
dishes? 


1, PESTITAGH and BETALSLAM 
2. NIPEPROPE AZIPZ 

3. MHA and HESCEE NADSICWH 
4 UTNEPA TUTREB and ELJYL 
5. COAT LADSA 


O9Ixa|] MeN ‘dnyey 


Use the decoder below to unscramble this 
issue’s secret message. Look for other mes- 
sages in future issues! 
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The Aggie Gang 


Brainteaser 


Age 10, Springfiel 


Can you draw two boxes around the soccer 
balls so that they don’t roll into each other? 
Emily Haylec 


Age 10, McLean, Virginia 


Why was the football team in the phone booth? Because it wanted its quarterback. Alison. 
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Age 11, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin 
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both want everybody to raise their hands. Sorohek 


eS, 


What do you call a place where monsters live? A terror-tory. Onme home Why are teachers like bank robbers? They 


Age 11, Hingham, Massachusetts 


Illustrations: Dorothy Gulick 


Whos That Gu 


Here’s an American girl of yesterday. Read the clues about her 
and guess who she became when she grew up. 


97-* My mother was a painter it 
my Ellie made pottery. My parents took me 
to visit lots of museums and art galleries. 


jy Clue 2 
“af \ Tve always loved animals— 
ya) Vemma even imaginary ones! One of 
my favorite memories is of seeing a unicorn 
at the circus. Later, my father explained that it 
was really just a goat with one horn, but it 
sure looked realistic! 


Me at age four 


4 Clue 3 

ap a8 As a girl, I was just crazy about , Clue 5 

ae 4 A One of my favorite books was 
af Charlotte’s Web. When I wasn’t 


ae I sigs enjoyed writing letters. I loved 


a bright colors. I especially 
Siena pink and purple. My bedroom back 
then was purple, too. 


to get letters, too! 


Take a guess! 


Sos - 5 grew up in Detroit, Michigan. 
~~ My favorite subjects were math 
and art. In kindergarten, I started coloring all 


When she grew up, this American girl became: 


oO atravel writer a veterinarian 


a politician an artist and 
businesswoman 


my papers. I was especially good at drawing 
teddy bears. 
Turn the page and find out if you’re right! 
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Shes Lis rank 


) Lisa Frank gets thousands of letters was in high school. She 
earned $3,000 in just one 
art exhibit! 

After college, Lisa 
began designing jewelry 
for girls. The jewelry was 
so successful that she 
colors and bold designs—and, of course, Liagiara fier Klens cote started her own company. 
her love of animals! The dog characters, she “from everywhere.” Today, Lisa Frank, Inc., 
says, look just like her two dogs, Casey and sells about fifteen million stickers a year! 

“I think girls love my stuff 
because it’s cute, fun, and happy,” 
Lisa says. Girls especially like her 


| each week from girls asking: “Is 

ja there really a Lisa Frank?” Her 

4 # answer isa great big “Yes!” 

» Lisa Frank is famous for stickers, 


wv notebooks, stationery, and other stuff. 
Her creations all reflect her love of bright 


Caymus, when they were puppies. 
As a girl, Lisa knew she wanted to 
be an artist. Crayons were her 


favorite school supply, and she unicorn designs, and Lisa loves 
used them to color almost everything. them, too. 
Lisa began selling her paintings while she These days Lisa spends her time designing 


new things. “My happiest moments are when 


Iam creating,” she says. Sometimes she 
works right in her home, which is stil filled 


Here’s Lisa with 
her two dogs, 
Casey and Caymus. with art! X 


Lisa’s advice to American girls: 


“Stay a kid for as long as you can. 


Being a kid is all about fun, imagination, 
creativity, and learning. And the magic is 
that the girl you are now can always be 


with you!” , 
Wt 


Va 


Photos courtesy of Lisa Frank, Inc. 
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HELP! 


Dear American Girl, 
I’m nine years old, and I just got 
glasses. I need them to see the 
chalkboard in class. I am afraid 
people will laugh at me and call 
me names. But I like my glasses. 
Ch should I do? 

riS ty 
When you first get glasses, you’re 
so aware of them you think every- 
one else must be aware of them, 
too. It’s just not true. Some wise- 
guy may make a joke about your 
glasses the first day of class. Just 
look the kid straight in the eye and 
say, “Well, / like them!” By day’s 
end nobody will give your glasses 
a thought—except the kids who 
are jealous they don’t get to wear 
glasses, too! 

x 

Dear American Girl, 
I have become really good 
friends with this girl, and when 
she invited me to her house it 
was huge. Everything inside 
was fancy. I’m scared to invite 
her to my house because mine 
is anything but fancy. I think 
she’ll make fun of me. 


Ne Name Poor 


Don’t be too sure. Another girl 


wrote to Help! saying this: “All 
of my friends say my house is 
very pretty. | think so, too. | have 
invited a friend over many times. 
For once, | would like to go over 
to her house. | think she is 
insecure about her house. | don’t 
care what her house looks like. 
All | care about is the friendship!” 
+ 
Dear American Girl, 
I’m twelve years old, and I have 
a babysitting certificate. My 
only problem is that I’m afraid 
to stay home alone. I’m always 
thinking a burglar or a murderer 
will come to my house. When 
the doorbell rings I’m afraid to 
open the door. What can I do to 
stop being afraid? 


Vl Bact dearod 


Ask your parents to help you make 
a list of safety rules. What should 
you do when the doorbell rings? 
When someone calls on the phone? 
When you hear a strange noise? 
Talk it over and write it down. 
Then take the list with you on 
your next job, to give you more 
confidence. And stay away from 
scary books and movies—they 
can really spook you. 

x 
Dear American Girl, 
One of my friends started a 
club. Since then, she’s been 
nothing but bossy and mean. 
I don’t want to tell her, but I 
want to quit her club. 


It may be hard to tell the truth, but 
it will be harder yet to put up with a 
bossy friend. Talk to this girl nicely. 
Tell her you want to be her friend, 
but let her know the club is no fun 
for you. She may get angry, but 
chances are it won’t last long. The 
club probably hasn’t turned out to 
be much fun for anybody. She and 
all the other girls in it may be glad 
to call the whole thing quits. 


x 
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MORE HELP! 


Dear American Girl, 

I’m really sad because my sister 
is going to college. She and I are 
really close. It wouldn’t be too 
bad, but the college is halfway 
across the country. It’s going 


8 be ene ay her! 
tes 


Sharpen a pencil and 
stationery. How’s the dog? How 
was dinner? Write to your sister 
and let her know! The news doesn’t 
have to be big. The letters don’t 
have to be long. Just imagine you’re 
talking in person. Your sister will 
love hearing from you, and you'll 
love getting her letters in return. 
When she’s home on vacation, 
things are bound to be a bit differ- 
ent than before. Still, you may find 
you’ re closer than ever. 

x 
Dear American Girl, 
All the kids at school pick on 
me because I’m different. They 
say I have cooties and call me 
names. I keep getting the same 
advice: “Just ignore it.” “Laugh 
and pretend it’s funny.” Can you 
give me different advice? 


Not Laughing 


AMERICAN GIRL 


‘ecaus ey | 
my sister 
Mm 1S g0ang 

W ko college. 


You can talk to these kids one by 
one and tell them what they know 
in their hearts: that what they’re 
doing is wrong and cruel. You can 
also try to avoid these kids and 
stick with your friends. But the 
hard truth is that there’s no sure 
way to make teasers stop. So don’t 
waste time trying to change them. 
Instead, remember that the things 
that make you different also make 
you special. It’s the girls who are 
true to themselves who will be 
happiest in the end. 

x 
Dear American Girl, 
I always procrastinate. For 
instance, if my math homework 
is due, I wait till math class is 
almost beginning to do it. I’ve 
tried to stop, but I just can’t. 


rocrastinator 


“| have an idea for girls who 


If you really want to stop, try this: 
Ask your parents to put your allow- 
ance into dimes. For every hour you 
procrastinate after school instead 
of doing your homework, they 
should put a dime into a jar marked 
“LL DO IT LATER.” Once a dime 
goes into the jar, you can’t have it 


till your parents say you’re cured. 


x 


Advice from You 


bite their nails. It’s a product 
you buy at drugstores. It’s 
like nail polish. You just brush 
it on. If you put your finger in 
your mouth you get an instant 
bad taste. It helped my sister 
stop biting her nails, and 


could help other girls, too.” 


Michigan 


GY 20551 Sty, Wi Susoriun ooA4p YL Pug “9 


Need advice? Write: 


HELP! 


American Girl 
8400 Fairway Place 
Middleton, WI 53562 


— 


ican 


Courtesy of Joan Palevsky 


Mother Goose Tales, by Palmer Hayden, about 1935 


Imagine Your world is alive with rhymes and stories. 


It’s 1935. You live in Harlem, in New York City— 
the most exciting black neighborhood there is. 
You’re home from school, reading Mother Goose: 

“Tf all the world was apple pie 

And all the sea was ink...” 

You know every page of this old book. Jack and 
Jill, pigs and kings, blackbird pies... These 
rhymes have existed for hundreds of years, recited 
by people in lands far away—recited over and over 
till one day someone wrote them down. 

You hear rhymes and songs and stories all the 


time in Harlem, too. Outside your window, the 
streets are alive with men singing, grandmothers 
telling tales, peddlers calling: 

‘I got vegetables today, so don’t go away. 

Stick around, and you'll hear me say: 

Buy ’em by the pound, put ’em in a sack. 

Hurry up and get ‘em, cause I’m not coming back.” 

You stop reading and listen to the song. What a 
book it would make if someone wrote these street 
rhymes down, too! Listen well, remember all you 
hear, and maybe it will be you. X 
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Felicity’s Dancing Shoes An American Girl’s Holiday 


Astory by Valerie Tripp Cookies, crafts, and lots, lots more! 


Whose Room Is Kt, Anyway? 
Girls like you talk it out | 


Wrap Yourself a Rainbow Tap, Toe, and Do-Si-Do 


Colorful headbands to make Ashort history of dance lessons 


Plus: 
Surprise balls and some of the 
best sisters in the world 


